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ORGANIC CATEGORIES IN WHITEHEAD * 
I. OrGANic RELATEDNESS AND THE DIALECTIC 


WO terms are organically, or internally, related whenever the 
essence of either requires a reference to the essence of the other. 
If a and b are organie parts, @ can neither exist nor be conceived 
apart from b; a is not a, and could not exist as a, except in relation 
to b. Thus stated, this concept confronts at once a formidable ob- 
jection. The internality of relations, it is said,” is a self-contradic- 
tory notion. For if, by hypothesis, to know a I must also know b, 
I can not know a alone, nor b alone. If so, the relation breaks down. 
We no longer have two terms which can be related, for either term 
telescopes into its own nature the relation to the other. We are thus 
involved in a contradictory situation: a must be related to b, since 
without b it is not a; yet a can not be related to b, for it can not 
stand as a term in a relation. 

The classic solution to this difficulty is the Hegelian dialectic. 
In Hegel we begin with a (thesis). But a without b is not-a: it is 
incomplete, self-contradictory. We are, therefore, forced to take 
into account b (the antithesis), and state the full nature of both in 
this relation (synthesis). We have thus moved from the abstract 
to the concrete. The a of the synthesis is concrete; it has overcome 
the contradiction in @ which arises out of its abstraction from b. 
The expression aRb states the transition from the first stage to the 
third stage. It is essentially dynamic. It could not be made at 
the first stage, for at that point we did not yet know a’s relation to 
b; and it need not be made at the third stage, for now, knowing the 
relation to b, we need not state it all over again in aRb. Neglect the 
dynamic relation which forces the progress from the thesis to the 
synthesis, and you will only see with Russell a plain self-contradic- 
tion in the doctrine of internal relations. 

Why is it then that Whitehead, building on the cornerstone of 
internal relatedness, should take no notice of the Hegelian dialectic? 
My answer to this question forms the thesis of this paper: 

The three terms of the Hegelian dialectic are ontologically homo- 

1Read at the meeting of the Eastern Division of the American Philosophi- 
tal Association, Harvard University, December 29, 1936. 

2 As, for example, by Bertrand Russell, in Philosophical Essays, pp. 153 ff. 
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geneous. Thesis, antithesis, and synthesis are all of the nature of 
Idea. The Logic begins with Being which is described at once as 
‘‘pure thought.’’* The development of this initial term is ‘‘the 
movement of thought.’’?* No intrusion of any non-ideal factor is 
required to produce Nature as the ‘‘reflected image’’ of the Idea.’ 

As against this homogeneous dialectical idealism we have the 
equally homogeneous dialectical materialism of Marx. Here thesis, 
antithesis, and synthesis are material factors. The result is an 
equally vigorous, constructive use of the dialectic, though in a quite 
different direction from Hegel’s Logic. 

In Whitehead, on the other hand, we meet a heterogeneous dia- 
lectic. Thesis is material (‘‘physical’’) and anti-thesis ideal (‘‘con- 
ceptual’’). Where such heterogeneity occurs, the second term of the 
triad can not be generated from the first term by negation, nor the 
third from the second. First and second have independent origins. 
No internal contradiction will convert the thesis into the antithesis, 
and the antithesis into the synthesis. It follows that the dialectic can 
no longer be used as a heuristic principle. But it does not follow that 
it can not be used at all. In so far as Whitehead makes use of the 
concept of internal relatedness, he must conserve a certain part of 
it: the dynamic fusion of polar opposites, the process from the ab- 
stract to the concrete. This is the best shown in his basic meta- 
physical unit, the actual entity. Without the dialectic the actual 
entity can only appear (like the notion of internal relatedness, which 
it embodies) self-contradictory. 


II. DiALectic oF OBJECTS AND EVENTS 


Whitehead’s first philosophical treatise, The Principles of 
Natural Knowledge, asks: ‘‘What are the ultimate data of science,” 
and how are they ‘‘rooted in experience?’’® The answer is given in 
terms of two irreducible categories: events and objects. It explains 
time and space to the author’s satisfaction as abstractions from cer- 
tain qualities of the structure of events which make possible the 
location of objects. This done, the author still feels that his phi- 


997 


losophy of nature is incomplete. For ‘‘nature includes life. 
To describe life he finds it necessary to introduce the concept of 
‘“‘rhythm.’’ The peculiar thing about this concept is that it will 
not fit into the clear and painstaking differentiation of objects from 


3 Paragraph 86, Translation by Wallace. 

4 Paragraph 87, Translation by Wallace. 

5The Logic closes with these words: ‘‘We began with Being, abstract 
Being: where we now are we also have the Idea as Being: but this Idea which 
has Being is Nature.’’ (Paragraph 244 note, Translation by Wallace.) 

6 Preface. 

7 Ibid., 64.1. 
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events. ‘‘The essence of rhythm is the fusion of sameness and 
novelty.’’* But sameness has been assigned to objects, and novelty 
to events. Rhythm cuts across the separation. Thus ‘‘a rhythm is 
too concrete to be truly an object . . . is a unique type of natural 
element, neither a mere event nor a mere object as object is here de- 
fined.’”’® The author is trying to express ‘‘the specific recognizable 
liveliness’’ of living things; and he can only do it by bringing his 
categories of object and event into dynamic interconnection. Ob- 
jects are required to be more than objects, and events more than 
events. This is either nonsense, or else an expression of a type of 
thinking which requires such dynamic contrasts. 

The heir to the ‘‘rhythm’’ of the Principles is the actual entity 
of Process and Reality. Its description entails a formidable list of 
polar opposites: becoming and being, many and one, object and sub- 
ject, subject and super-subject, physical pole and mental pole, com- 
pulsion and freedom, perpetual perishing and objective immortality. 
It ‘‘combines self-identity with self-diversity.’’ It ‘‘is the trans- 
formation of incoherence into coherence.’’'° The dynamic principle 
underlying this conception is stated plainly at the opening of Pro- 
cess and Reality: 


The ultimate metaphysical principle is the advance from disjunction to con- 
junction, creating a novel entity other than the entities given in disjunction .. . 
These ultimate notions of ‘‘ production of novelty’’ and of ‘‘concrete together- 
ness’’ are inexplicable either in terms of higher universals or in terms of the 
components participating in the concrescence,11 





They are ‘‘inexplicable’’ for the same reason which makes rhythm 
inexplicable in terms of mere events or mere objects, and, more gen- 
erally, makes an organic whole inexplicable in terms of its isolated 
parts. 

Pursuing this mode of thought Whitehead lays violent hands on 


the traditional distinction between universals and particulars: 


These terms, . . . both in the suggestiveness of the two words and in their 
current philosophical use, are somewhat misleading. The ontological principle, 
and the wider doctrine of universal relativity [i.e., relativity of essence and 
existence to the constitution of the actual entity] . . . blur the sharp distinction 
between what is universal and what is particular.12 


It is interesting to note the effect which this produces on a distin- 
guished British logician. Miss Stebbing sees here ‘‘the collapse of 
the ultimate distinction between objects and events.’’!* She de- 

8 Ibid., 64.7. 

9 Tbid., 64.8. 

10 P, 28, 

1P, 82. 

12P, 76, 


13 Mind, Volume XXIX (1930), p. 474. 
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plores the ‘‘inconsistency’’ with Whitehead’s former position; 
though she takes no account of the final chapter on ‘‘Rhythms’’ in 
the Principles, where, as I have just pointed out, one finds exactly 
the same type of ‘‘blurring’’ of objects and events in the description 
of an organic entity. At the same time, Miss Stebbing notes that, 
in spite of the ‘‘blurring,’’ Process and Reality by no means aban- 
dons the distinction between objects and events, but reaffirms it in 
‘‘numerous passages.’’ She can only interpret this as a “‘vacilla- 
tion’’ of which ‘‘Whitehead himself is unaware.’’** Had White- 
head explained the dialectical nature of this ‘‘blurring’’ between 
particulars and universals, he would have obviated all this criti- 
cism; or else forced his critics to deal with the notion of organic 
relatedness from the ground up. 

One need only look over the list of dynamic opposites which de- 
scribes the actual entity to find further examples of this ‘‘blurring.”’ 
From any other viewpoint, save that of organic relatedness, the 
actual entity seems—like the Hegelian notion—a metaphysical mon- 
ster, which overrides all established distinctions. Let us follow 
some of these further. 


III. TELEOLOGY AND CAUSALITY 


Let a and b stand for successive temporal phases of an organic 


process. Consider the relation from the standpoint of a. 5b has 
not yet occurred, yet it is necessary to a. Without b, a is incom- 
plete; and its incompleteness can be expressed as a definite require- 
ment of a certain sort of successor. This incompleteness qualifies 
a now. It is a present predicate with a future reference. It is 
potentiality. It expresses a biological teleology; a teleology below 
the level of conscious foresight. 6 is the ‘‘end’’ of a, not in the sense 
that a has a conscious anticipation of b, but rather that a can only 
achieve its own nature by moving to its completion in b. 

This is what Hegel sees in the ‘‘living organism,’’ where ‘‘the 
final cause is a moulding principle, an energy immanent in the mat- 
ter, and every member is in its turn a means as well as an end.”’” 
Similarly Whitehead can speak of a (self-)creative activity as char- 
acterizing life: ‘‘It is the process of eliciting into actual being fac- 
tors in the universe which antecedently to that process exist only 
in the mode of unrealized potentialities.’??° Whitehead’s ‘‘un- 
realized potentialities existing in the process’’ correspond to Hegel’s 
‘‘final cause.’’ Both stress the dynamic sense of this teleology: 
Hegel’s ‘moulding principle, immanent energy,’’ and Whitehead’s 

14 Ibid. 

15 Logic, Paragraph 57. 

16 Nature and Life, pp. 26-27. 
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‘‘creative activity, eliciting into actual being.’’ Both hold that it 
can occur below the level of consciousness. 

Consider now the relation with respect to necessary connection. 
The transition from a to b is no bare succession. b requires a just 
as much as a requires b. b is teleologically necessary to a; and a 
is causally necessary to b. Causality and teleology appear as com- 
plementary aspects of the same dynamic process. Neither alone 
would be sufficient to describe it. The organic process is more than 
causality, since the necessary consequent is implicit (Hegel) or 
potential (Whitehead) in the antecedent. It is more (and less) 
than teleology, since the relation of a to b is not that of conscious 
intent to physical result, but of an initial stage to a completed 
process. 

The homogeneous dialectic of Hegel finds no difficulty in apply- 
ing the two notions with complete symmetry to any phase of a given 
organic process. He points out that ‘‘the cause is not only a cause 
of something else, but also a cause of itself.’’1*7 ‘‘Cause of itself’’ 
implies final causation; ‘‘cause of something else’’ efficient causa- 
tion. Likewise ‘‘the effect is not only an effect of something else 
[efficient causation], but also an effect of itself [final causation].’’ '® 

In Whitehead, on the other hand, efficient and final causation are 
apportioned to different phases of organic process: ‘‘efficient cau- 
sation expresses the transition from actual entity to actual entity; 
and final causation expresses the internal process whereby the ac- 
tual entity becomes itself.’??® The first phase of the actual entity 
is ‘‘physical’’; the antecedent world confronts the nascent entity 
with the givenness of settled fact. The obvious analogy is to the 
physical environment of a living thing at any moment of its exist- 
ence—an environment which includes its own body. Whatever the 
organism does will be conditioned by this environment; or, to put 
it the other way, the environment will enter into the activity of 
the organism. This is Whitehead’s doctrine of ‘‘objectification’’ 
and ‘‘inheritance’’; of ‘‘objective immortality’’ of the past in the 
present, or of the ‘‘conformation”’ of the present to the past. He 
believes that this is an important contribution to the doctrine of 
causality. Apart from the conservation of the past in the succeed- 
ing occasions, he finds nothing to save us from Hume’s predicament. 

“Internal freedom,’’ or self-causation, attaches to the second 
phase of the actual entity, the ‘‘mental pole.’’ This is one of the 
most disconcerting parts of Whitehead’s philosophy—unless one 
grasps the organic nature of ‘‘conceptual prehension, subjective aim, 
and eternal object.’’ Professor Morris, for example, would have 

17 Logic, Paragraph 153, note. 

18 Tbid. 

19 Process and Reality, p. 228. 
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found Whitehead’s doctrine of mind considerably clearer had he 
classified it as ‘‘process’’ rather than as ‘‘intentional act.’’ What 
does Whitehead mean when he endows every actual entity with a 
mental pole? Consider such statements as the following: 







In its essence, mentality is the urge towards some vacuous definiteness, to in- 
clude it in matter-of-fact which is non-vacuous enjoyment.2° 










The subjective aim is not primarily intellectual; it is the lure for feeling. 
This lure for feeling is the germ of mind. ... The ‘‘lure for feeling’’ is 
the final cause guiding the concrescence of feelings. By this concrescence the 
multifold [physical] datum of the primary phase is gathered into the unity of 
the final satisfaction of feeling.21 

















. involve the faint direction of 








The lowest stages of effective mentality . . 
emphasis by unconscious ideal aim.22 





From all this it must be evident that Whitehead’s doctrine of mind 
is far removed from Brentano’s ‘‘intentional inexistence of physi- 
cal phenomena,’’ or Moore’s ‘‘diaphanous awareness.’’ We have 
instead a biological theory of mind; mind described as urge, appe- 
tition, agency, direction of emphasis. Eternal objects are ‘‘Pla- 
tonic’’ in the sense in which the Idea of the Good is Platonic.” 
They enter the experience of the organism through the ‘‘lure for 
feeling,’’ through ‘‘the unconscious ideal aim’’ which shapes the 
material given in the physical pole. They express the potential 
wholeness of the entity molding selectively the process of its realiza- 
Professor Morris misunderstands Whitehead when he writes: 
















tion. 






Thus instead of the universal being regarded as a stage of mind, and propo- 
sitions being taken into the mental process, propositions and universals con- 
tinue to be enshrined in the realm of subsistence . .., and mind remains pri- 
marily a grasping of such objects.24 












Surely Whitehead’s doctrine is that the universal must be regarded 
as a stage of mind, and that propositions must be taken into the 
mental process. ‘‘. .. the primary function of theories [propo- 
sitions] is as a lure for feeling, thereby providing immediacy of 
enjoyment and purpose.’’*® Miss Stebbing criticizes Whitehead 
for blurring the distinction between events and eternal objects; 
while Professor Morris thinks it would be a good thing to dispense 
with eternal objects altogether.*® In both cases the answer lies in 
the dialectic of internal relatedness. 










20 Function of Reason, p. 26. 
21 Process and Reality, pp. 130, 281. 

22 Nature and Life, p. 45. The original has ‘‘involves.’’ 

23 Republic, 505d, e. 

24 Six Theories of Mind, p. 201. 

25 Process and Reality, p. 281. 

26 Six Theories of Mind, p. 202. The first one to raise the question is 
print is, so far as I know, Professor E. W. Hall, in ‘‘Of What Use Are White 
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IV. INDIVIDUAL AND SOCIETY 


Organic relatedness identifies the individual with the organic 
whole. The parts of such a whole, as parts, can not be individuals, 
for they are manifestly incomplete and dependent. Yet each or- 
ganic part may be in turn an organic whole of a subordinate kind. 
Society would then be the relation of a given organic whole to other 
organic wholes of the same order of complexity or concreteness ; 
individuality would be the relation of an organic whole to its own 
subordinate parts. It would then follow, that every society would 
be an individual; which is illustrated in the Hegelian doctrine that 
the family is a ‘‘person,’’ and that the state is a ‘‘person.’’ It 
would also follow that ultimately there is one wholly concrete indi- 
vidual, the organic whole which is not a part of a superior organic 
whole; this would be the Hegelian absolute. 

Hegel’s homogeneous dialectic has no difficulty in constructing 
a metaphysics on this model. Each dialectical triad is an organic 
whole, whose synthesis is an individual organically included in a 
higher individual. This proceeds until the Absolute Individual is 
reached. The organic environment of each subordinate individual 
is ‘‘implicit’’? within him, as the particular is implicit in the uni- 
versal : the environment is internalized. 


head’s Eternal Objects?’’ (this JournaL, Vol. XXVII (1930), pp. 29-44). 
This paper raises fundamental issues, and deserves close study. Without pre- 
suming to deal with it in a footnote, I should like to draw attention to the 
form in which the writer puts his question: ‘‘Why not dispense with eternal 
objects altogether? Why not say that the only real entities are actual enti- 
ties?’’ (p. 36). Surely the answer is that actual entities are ‘‘the only real 
entities.’? Whitehead’s ‘‘ ontological principle’’ tells us this in so many words, 

as Professor Hall notes. But this does not mean that eternal objects are of 

no use. We must retain them to express the mental pole of the actual entities 
(This, of course, on the assumption that we wish to conserve the main lines 

of Whitehead’s metaphysics.) To the question, ‘‘Are not eternal objects 

simply aspects of actualities, with no status of their own?’’, I should return 

an unqualified affirmative. Professor Hall is not satisfied with this ‘‘ Yes,’’ 

and maintains that Whitehead has also a ‘‘No’’ to this question: ‘‘This an- 

swer seems to be explicitly upon his [Whitehead’s] lips when he tells us about 

the original disjunctive multiplicity of eternal objects, which, by means of 

‘reativity, passes into the conjunctive unity of particular occasions. Creativ- 

ity ‘is that ultimate principle by which the many, which are the universe dis- 

junctively, become the one actual occasion, which is the universe conjunc- 

tively’??? (p. 37; quotation from Whitehead, Process and Reality, p. 31). I 

4m afraid this rests on a misunderstanding of Whitehead’s text. Whitehead 

has told us nothing about ‘‘the original disjunctive multiplicity of eternal 

objects.’ Eternal objects are not mentioned in the sentence quoted from 

Whitehead, or in its context. The obvious interpretation of ‘‘universe dis- 

junctively’? is, on the contrary, in terms of the many actual entities which form 

the ‘‘datum’’ of a nascent actual entity. 
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The soul is virtually the totality of nature: as an individual soul it is a monad: 
it is itself the explicitly put totality of its particular world—that world being 
included [{enclosed—eingeschlossen] in it and filling it up; and to that world 
it stands but as to itself.27 
To experience an external environment is to experience incomplete- 
ness. Individuality is internality. The development of individual- 
ity is the process by which otherness is internalized and overcome.” 
Whitehead agrees with Hegel that the organic whole, the actual 
entity, is the individual. But his heterogeneous dialectic prevents 
him from pyramiding actual entities to form individuals of higher 
orders. Two (or more) actual entities could not join to form a 
higher type of actual entity. The transition from actual entity 
to actual entity is a linear transition in time. Any actual entity 
includes (‘‘prehends’’) all antecedent actual entities in its ‘‘datum”’ 
or ‘‘physical pole.’’ But it includes them under eliminations pro- 
vided by the subjective aim of its ‘‘mental pole.’’ The result is 
another actual entity, which internalizes the antecedent world in 
its own ‘‘satisfaction,’’ and then contributes its ‘‘objective im- 
mortality’’ to its successors. Thus the actual occasions are the 
‘‘completely real things,’’ the ‘‘subjects,’’ the ‘‘centres of experi- 
ence,’’ apart from whom ‘‘there is nothing, nothing, bare nothing- 
ness, ’’ 2° 


’ 


‘ 


But these individual occasions are in constant flux. ‘‘Society”’ 
accounts for the fact of permanence. Events perish, but their polar 
opposites, objects, endure. Actual entities, combining both dy- 
namically, provide for endurance, by the genetic transmission of the 
same object. Society is the mutual immanence of actual entities via 
their common inheritance. Since inheritance is temporal, ‘‘a set of 


97 30 


mutually contemporary occasions can not form a complete society. 
Thus we have the interesting doctrine that social relationship occurs 
only in temporal strings; contemporaries are jointly related vi 
their several derivations from a common past. 

There are three types of societies, worked out on the pattern of 
the heterogeneous dialectic, according to the dominance of the physi- 
cal pole, the mental pole, or a fusion of the two in their genetic re- 
lationships : 

(1) Societies of the type of ‘‘crystals, rocks, planets, and suns,” 
marked by a monotonous re-enactment of a basic pattern from 0¢- 
casion to occasion. Here a massive stability irons out the novelty 
provided by the mental pole, ‘‘eliminating the detailed diversities of 
the various members.’’ *! 

27 Philosophy of Mind, Paragraph 403, Translated by Wallace. 

28 Philosophy of Right, Paragraph 7, Addition, Translated by Dyde. 

29 Process and Reality, p. 254. 


30 Adventures of Ideas, p. 261. 
31 Process and Reality, p. 36. 
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(2) Societies of the type of the lower organisms, marked by 
originality of response. This is Whitehead’s definition of life: ‘‘A 
single occasion is alive when the subjective aim which determines 
its process of concrescence has introduced a novelty of definiteness 
not to be found in the inherited data of its primary phase.’’ * 

(3) Societies of the type of the higher organisms, which find 
means of transmitting the originality of one occasion to succeeding 
occasions. This is the phenomenon of learning and memory, which 
“blinds originality within bounds, and gains the massiveness due 
to reiterated character.’’ ** 

In (1) we have the dominance of efficient causation; in (2) of 
final causation; in (3) a synthesis of the two. Needless to say, the 
physiological application of this is entirely lacking. Whitehead is 
obviously interested in the pattern which repeats in cosmic history 
the phases of the actual occasion: ‘‘Thus life is a passage from 
physical order to pure mental originality, and from pure mental 
originality to canalized mental originality.’’ ** He is interested also 
in ‘the absolute end’’ to which this evolution is instrumental: the 
“evocation of intensities’? in each perishing oceasion.*® Perhaps 
the most instructive feature of this concept of society is that the 
highest stage of the dialectic is common to the higher animals and 
man. Whitehead does not make clear how rational communication 
through symbols makes possible a type of community which is at 
least as far removed from a herd of cattle as that is from loose aggre- 
gations of unicellular organisms. The limitation, I believe, is in- 
herent in his organic concepts: something more than merely organic 
relatedness seems necessary to account for the distinctive features 
of human association. 

Let us not lose sight, however, of the essential consequence within 
Whitehead’s philosophy: that society is a derivative notion. The 
“completely real things’’ are the individual oceasions, the actual 
entities. ‘‘Society’’ is merely short-hand for certain features of 
these. It reminds us that certain types of genetic codrdination exist 
between successive oceasions. How account for this codrdination, 
short of invoking a pre-established harmony? The problem can be 
narrowed down to the mental pole of each actual entity. The 
mental pole of a given entity is totally underived from any other 
temporal entity: it is ‘‘internally free.’’ Yet it determines the role 
of that entity in the creative advance. How account for the various 
types of order which have taken shape in an evolving universe, if 

82 Ibid. p. 159. 

33 Process and Reality, p. 163. 


%4 Ibid., p. 164. 
% Ibid., p. 161. 
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the mental poles of successive entities are unrelated? And how can 
this relationship take place? 

Here Whitehead introduces a notion corresponding to the Hegel- 
ian Absolute, but constructed on the pattern of the heterogeneous 
dialectic. God preserves the opposition of physical and mental pole, 
synthesized in a final ‘‘satisfaction.’’ But in his case the mental 
pole comes first. This constitutes the ‘‘primordial appetition,”’ 
which is a timeless pattern of order pervading the creative process, 
and determining the mental pole of each successive occasion. The 
physical pole of God is his ‘‘econsequent nature,’’ which is ‘‘the 
physical prehension by God of the actualities of the evolving uni- 
verse.’’ ** The fusion of the two constitutes ‘‘the ultimate unity of 
the multiplicity of actual fact with the primordial conceptual 
fact.’’ ‘‘It is the reconciliation of permanence and flux,’’* in 
an everlasting reality, just as Hegel’s Absolute provides a recon- 
ciliation of universal and particular, subjectivity and objectivity in 
an Infinite Whole. 


V. CONCLUSION 


If the preceding analysis is correct, we should look for White- 
head’s permanent contribution to philosophy in his description of 
the genuinely organic parts of our experience. His doctrine of 
mind is a doctrine of the organic foundations of mind. He employs 


in this analysis a unique variant of the Hegelian dialectic, which 
interprets all process as an interplay of matter and idea in temporal 
actualities, and of idea and matter in a non-temporal actuality. 
This is his most original contribution, and the feature by which the 
ultimate value of his philosophy must be judged.** 

GreGoRY VLASTOS. 


QUEENS UNIVERSITY, 
KINGSTON, ONTARIO. 


36 Ibid., p. 134. 

37 Tbid., pp. 525, 529. 

38 The relevance of the foregoing to contemporary discussions of Whitehead 
might be suggested in a brief reference to one of the latest comments on this 
philosophy: Dr. D. Bidney’s paper on ‘*The Problem of Substance in Spinoza 
and Whitehead’? (The Philosophical Review, Vol. XLV, 1936, pp. 574-592). 
Dr. Bidney says: 

‘*Briefly put, the reasons for the inadequacy of Whitehead’s system are 
two. First, he attempts to derive the actual from the potential. This I re 
gard as intrinsically impossible and unintelligible. Secondly, he is trying to 
combine a monistic metaphysics with a pluralistic theory of physics and biology 
—a fallacy similar to that of Spinoza’’ (p. 591). 

Both of these criticisms disregard the dialectical rhythm of the philosophy 
of organism: 

1. I do not see how one can say that Whitehead ‘‘attempts to derive the 
actual from the potential.’’ The basic unit from which (i.e., from whose analy- 





NEGATIVE PREHENSION 
NEGATIVE PREHENSION! 


HERE are two propositions which beyond doubt are weak spots 

in traditional idealism. The first, Everything is connected 
with everything else, is an outgrowth of a belief in an internal re- 
lationship of things; if it were true, it would be not easy to under- 
stand the existence of things which are determinate in their dis- 
tinctness from others. The second, In order to know anything one 
must know everything, depends on the first in conjunction with the 
opinion that being consists of knowing, and its weakness is even 
more conspicuous in face of the fact that we know many things 
without being omniscient. 

It is still an open question whether Whitehead’s philosophy of 
organism is a version of idealism, but it is obvious that he needs to 
take especial precautions in order not to be forced into an unqualified 
acceptance of the two propositions in question. For he does accept 
that the nature of ultimate individuals or actual occasions, the com- 
munity of which forms actuality, consists entirely of cognition, Le., 
of the receiving by these individuals of influences from one another, 


sis) potentiality and everything else is derived in Whitehead’s thought is the 
actual entity. Potentiality is always an aspect of some actual entity; and a 
dialectical aspect—i.e., meaningless apart from its dialectical opposite of 
‘‘settled fact.?’ What then can Dr. Bidney mean by saying that Whitehead 
‘derives the actual from the potential’’? He must be thinking of the relation 
of God to each actual occasion: God as ‘‘the primordial appetition.’’ Let us 
recall what this means: God is an actual entity, with a ‘‘mental pole’’ (the 
primordial appetition), and a ‘‘physical pole’’ (the ‘‘consequent nature’’) ; 
each actual occasion likewise has a ‘‘ physical pole’’ and a ‘‘mental pole.’’ It 
is only the ‘‘mental pole’’ of the temporal occasion that is derived from the 
‘mental pole’? of God: ‘‘But the initial stage of its aim [i.e., the aim of a 
temporal occasion] is an endowment which the subject inherits from the in- 
evitable ordering of things, conceptually realized in the nature of God’’ (Pro- 
cess and Reality, p. 373). Thus(it is not the actuality of the occasion that is 
derived from the potentiality of God, but the potentiality of the occasion from 
the potentiality of God. One may ask how one potentiality can be derived from 
another. This is one of the mysteries of Whitehead’s metaphysics whose solu- 
tion I leave to others. The only point that matters now is that in no case is 
there derivation of actuality from potentiality. 

2. Again, I do not see how the term ‘‘monistic’’ can fairly describe White- 
head’s metaphysics in opposition to the ‘pluralism’? of his theory of physics 
and biology. The whole point of his philosophy is to combine monism and 
pluralism, the one and the many, in the metaphysical notion of the actual en- 
tity, and its associated notions of prehension and concrescence. His particular 
interpretation of organic relatedness veers in the direction of pluralism; witness 
his doctrine of society. The difference of Whitehead’s monadism from Hegel’s 


monism is the difference of the ‘‘heterogeneous’’ from the ‘‘homogeneous’? dia- 
lectie 


_ 1 Read at the meeting of the Eastern Division of the American Philosoph- 
ical Association, Harvard University, December 29, 1936. 
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or of feeling each other or, to use his own term, of prehending, 
Since the elements of the world are thus open to mutual access, 
everything is, in the word of Plotinus, ‘‘diaphanous,’’ and it would 
seem that everything must be ‘‘visible’’ at once to anything. But 
Whitehead does not draw this conclusion because, while asserting 
that all individuals are alike in being agents of cognition, he em- 
phasizes that they differ from one another in their ways of pre- 
hension. Each actual occasion organizes the influences from out- 
side into a unique perspective, so that presumably there are no 
two perspectives on the world which are exactly alike. This means 
that the process of building a perspective is selective: some indi- 
viduals admit into the field of their view items which others reject 
and vice versa. The omission of an item from one’s perspective 
requires a certain mechanism of operation, which Whitehead calls 
negative prehension. The theory of negative prehension is de- 
signed to avoid the defects of traditional idealism. 

Of course, as early as Spinoza, it was understood that ‘‘every 
determination is negation.’’ But the peculiarity of Whitehead’s 
position is that there are no agents in the world except the ulti- 
mate individuals to perform the operation of negation. Determi- 
nation is always self-determination and therefore every individual 
entity must decide for itself what items are to be eliminated from 
its perspective. This decision is ordained by the constitution of 
the individual which is ready to feel and assimilate certain influ- 
ences from outside, but is incapable of absorbing others. Now feel- 
ing or sensitivity to influence is the very material of actuality, so 
that every item in the perspective of an actual entity must be felt. 
An item as felt by an individual is called a positive prehension in 
distinction from the negative prehensions of that individual which 
are all its operations or acts whereby certain items are not admitted 
into its internal constitution or feeling. To quote: 

‘‘A negative prehension holds its datum as inoperative in the 
progressive concrescence of prehensions constituting the unity of 
the subject.’’* To the extent to which an explanation of why cer- 
tain items are felt and others rejected, outside of merely pointing 
to the ultimate idiosynerasy of each, can be given, Whitehead gives 
it. He explains how the standpoint of observation taken by an 
individual makes certain data incompatible. And because of the 
principle that every actual occasion is a unified entity, he makes 
it clear that an occasion can not be made of incompatible constitu- 
ents. If a datum were given at once as D and as not-D, the indi- 
vidual would have to choose between these appearances. Oné 
might think that in the procedure of choosing, preference will al- 


2 Process and Reality, Cambridge University Press, 1929, p. 32. 
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ways be given to the appearance which is obtained directly and 
not through the mediation of others. A driver would not eross 
through a red light, even if his color-blind companion were assur- 
ing him that the light was green. But the mechanism of negative 
prehension is more complex than this example would suggest. The 
‘“‘nerspectives’’ of the driver and of the color-blind person were 
formed prior to the occasion of making a decision concerning the 
signal. In Whitehead’s theory it is the initial process of forma- 
tion of a perspective which is in question. While it is not yet 
formed, the individual is confronted with the already formed per- 
spectives of other individuals and therefore must conform with 
fixed structures. One’s own nature can be pliable in the present 
but our predecessors have to be accepted as forming the unalterable 
past. Hence if there is incompatibility between items acquired 
directly and data transmitted by others, it is the direct presenta- 
tion which is more likely to be eliminated. This consideration 
must be behind the following passage, in which the datum D is 
supposed to be given to A at once directly and also through its 
prehension of B and C, which have each a direct prehension of D: 




































































There are thus three sources of feeling, D direct, D in its nexus with C, 
and D in its nexus with B. Thus in the basic phase of A’s conerescence there 
arise three prehensions of the datum D.... [The] subjective unity of the 
concrescence introduces negative prehensions, so that D in the direct feeling 
is not felt in its formal completeness, but objectified with the elimination of 
such of its prehensions as are inconsistent with D felt through the mediation 
of B, and through the mediation of C.... Since D is necessarily self-con- 
sistent, the inconsistencies must arise from the subjective forms of the pre- 
hension of D by B directly, by C directly, and by A directly.3 
































An illustration, though somewhat inaccurate, from the field of 
human activity, is to be found in the refugee. In order to be suc- 
cessful he must yield to new customs, because the ways of an indi- 
vidual, whose life is short, are more flexible than the styles of society 
with its powerful weight of time. 

This doctrine of negative prehension in the process of adapta- 
tion to one’s medium overcomes the difficulties of idealism as White- 
head illustrates by a distinction between the negative prehension 
of concepts (or eternal objects) and the negative prehension of 
individuals. Whereas some concepts are completely eliminated 
from the constitution of an actual occasion, no individual in the ex- 
ternal world can be disregarded. Negative prehension does not 
effect total elimination of certain individuals, but merely the omis- 
sion of many features which belong to them.*| With the aid of this 
distinction the idealist propositions can be modified to make them 
3 Ibid., pp. 319 f. 

4 Ibid., p. 338. 
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acceptable. Thus if knowledge means descriptive knowledge in 
terms of concepts, one can know certain concepts without knowing 
all of them. As to the universal interconnection, it remains in 
force, but it does not require interlocking of entities in all their 
manifestations. The influence of one occasion upon another may 
be so superficial as to be practically negligible. 

But while the theory of negative prehensions solves certain 
problems of idealism it is itself not free from difficulties. In par- 
ticular the status of a datum which is eliminated by a negative pre- 
hension is extremely obscure since, according to the philosophy of 
organism, there is nothing actual which is not felt. A datum of 
negative prehension is eliminated from feeling and therefore is not 
felt; yet as a datum it must be given and therefore in some sense 
must be felt. In order to avoid this contradiction one must make 
an exception to the identification of actuality with feeling. As a 
matter of fact Whitehead draws a distinction between the initial 
data, out of which the individual makes a selection for a perspective 
and the objective data, which form the content felt in the perspec- 
tive.® But explanation of the sense in which the initial data are 
given is, so far as I know, nowhere to be found in Whitehead’s writ- 
ing. The obscurity is enhanced by the language of the passage 
quoted above, where elimination is said to be not of data but of pre- 
hensions. Besides, even if the notion of the initial data had justi- 
fication, its acceptance would amount to a reinstatement of the dis- 
credited opinion that every item in the world, regardless of how 
trivial, is connected with every other item. 

One way of dealing with the obscurity of the initial data is to 
deny that they are, with the exception of those which become ob- 
jective data, properly called data. This would mean that as ob- 
jects of negative prehensions they are not first given to be eliminated, 
but are rather eliminated without being given at all. Negative pre- 
hension effecting such elimination would have, of course, to be inter- 
preted in a very peculiar way. In general there are two kinds of 
elimination: there is active rejection, but there is also passive im- 
penetrability ; the first is a two-term transaction between the agent 
and its object, while the second can be a one-way influence on the 
object which does not in any sense move the agent itself. When 
music does not move a person, this is not because he actively resists 
the oncoming sounds, but because he is impervious, whether he 
wishes to be or not, to the effects of music. An individual may be 
so constituted as to be blind to certain appearances around him 
without even being aware of his blindness. Whether such ‘‘blind 
spots’’ in the constitution of an individual can be identified with 

5 Ibid., p. 312. 
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negative prehensions in Whitehead’s sense is very doubtful. 
Against the identification there is strong evidence. In several pas- 
sages of Process and Reality the agent’s constitution is said to be af- 
fected by its negative prehensions, which would seem to imply that 
negative prehensions are active operations rather than mere passive 
insensitiveness. Again the nature of an actual occasion is described 
as exclusively cognitive, in the passage where Whitehead writes with 
approval that in ‘‘Cartesian language, the essence of an actual en- 
tity consists solely in the fact that it is a prehending thing.’’*® If 
an actual occasion is solely a prehending thing, then, of course, a 
negative prehension must be an act in the literal sense of the word. 
How conclusive this evidence is I shall not decide. But I want to 
point out that negative prehension when understood as passive anes- 
thesia of the individual to certain external influence is essentially in 
agreement with the main spirit of Whitehead’s philosophy. For 
although he writes of actual entities as solely prehending things, he 
also stresses the ultimate uniqueness and originality of individuals 
which defies conceptual description and which while thus introdue- 
ing elements of irrationality, is the source of whatever is creative in 
the process.’ The initiative of an agent obviously must be different 
from a mere reception of external influences and even from the 
originality required in organizing these prehensions. Originality 
in the operation of organizing must, after all, be a reflection of the 
peculiar nature of the organizer, and as such its direct manifestation 
as an act of self-expression rather than of assimilation. It is only 
too well known that self-expression is often exercised in disregard. 
of the interests of others. 


A. P. USHENKO. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 
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Concerning Being and Essence. (De Ente et Essentia.) Sr. 
Tuomas Aquinas. Translated from the Latin with the addition 
of a preface by Georce G. Leckie. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Company. 1937. xliv-+47 pp. 90ce. 

This book professes to be a translation of St. Thomas’s De Ente 
et Essentia with the addition of an explanatory and elucidatory 
preface. No doubt translations and interpretations of the works of 
St. Thomas are welcome additions to our knowledge, so that Mr. 
Leckie’s ambition is laudable. As much can not be said for his 

6 Ibid., p. 56. 
7Cf., op. cit., p. 324 f. 
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work. Neither the preface nor the translation is trustworthy. 
There are numerous errors in the translation, some of which are 
such as to make a complete reversal of the language of the original. 
For instance, the Latin text ‘‘aliqua enim hoe modo dicuntur entia 
que essentiam non habet, ut patet in privationibus’’ is rendered by 
‘‘for in this mode some things are said to have essence which have 
not being, as is evident in privations.’’ This makes nonsense of 
St. Thomas’s meaning. Other and similar errors might be cited. 
In addition, the style of Mr. Leckie’s English is clumsy and awk- 
ward in the extreme. What purports to be a rendering by means 
of English equivalents is actually a mixture of transliteration and 
paraphrase, as if one were reading the original plus interpolations. 

In the preface Mr. Leckie makes some bold claims for the work, 
no less than that the reader by a mastery of ‘‘even the brief con- 
tent of this little work . . . will find himself possessed of what may 
be called a prolegomena [sic] to every past and future system of 
philosophy.’’ To judge from his preface, Mr. Leckie has failed of 
such mastery. Here, too, errors which serve to make nonsense of 
the text may be discovered on the grammatical level alone, as when 
we are told that ‘‘the angelic essence is its existence.’’ The De 
Ente et Essentia is a difficult and cryptic work. Its obscurity is 
caused in large part by our inadequate knowledge of its historical 
and analytic context. Mr. Leckie, along with the rest of us, suffers 
from this handicap. But this does not prevent him from presenting 
us as interpretation and elucidation that which must be something 
in the nature of a free fantasy. As an instance of Mr. Leckie’s 
imaginative powers and the esthetic approach to medieval philosophy 
it is interesting; as commentary on the text of St. Thomas Aquinas 
it is misleading. 

LINCOLN REIs. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Der deutsche Idealismus und die Geschichte. WALTHER SCHONFELD. 
(Philosophie und Geschichte, 62.) Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr 
(Paul Siebeck). 1936. 48 pp. 1.50 M. 

Schinfeld succinctly restates the rationalistic limitations of 
Hegel. Hegel’s logic was intended to be a logic of the concrete, 4 
logic of history. The content of logic is ‘‘the presentation of God 
as he is in his eternal essence before the creation of nature and of 
finite spirit’? (Hegel, ed. Glockner, I, p. 65). Yet, Schinfeld re- 
minds us, before creation God does not present himself even unto 
himself, since the presentation of God can not be anything but 
creation. In Hegel’s own words, also quoted, ‘‘ without the world 
God is not God’? (Philosophy of Religion, I, p. 210). Hence, 
Schinfeld formulates, logic as logic, as pure logic, is outright illogi- 
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cal. For what is logical, according to Hegel, is the real, not the 
abstractions of logic. This realism is the very principle of Hegel’s 
philosophy. And his logic must find its verification in the real 
itself, i.e., in history. Such primacy of historical events over dia- 
lectical relations, however, is more in line with Schelling’s ‘‘posi- 
tive philosophy’’ than with Hegel’s logic, which proves to be merely 
‘‘nevative.’’ The positive in history is not a matter of dialectics. 
Schonfeld’s thesis is: ‘‘ History for the historians!’’ And he holds 
that the final victory went not to Hegel but*to Schelling, and to 
Kant. Kant’s unconditional moral freedom can not allow for the 
historical determinism which springs from Hegel’s logic, and which 
necessitates the famous rule of reason. Hegel had to rule against 
contingency; Kant’s recognition of moral spontaneity would seem 
to admit the contingent, and Schelling has inquired how that is pos- 
sible without dogmatism. 

Schonfeld, however, throws Kantian caution to the wind and, on 
the basis of a very solid essay, erects a flimsy structure of national- 
istic phraseology. It is simply bad taste to stick the label ‘‘ Made 
in Germany’’ on the great works of great Germans. No sensible 
person denies that greatness is never without the soil of historical 
conditions. But to consider it, as it were, the serf attached to that 
soil, means to think in terms of czarism or of historical materialism. 
A true disciple of Kant and Schelling would be very wary of using 
the name of God in vain. <A trace of such caution reasserts itself 
in a final sentence of Schénfeld’s: ‘‘Our feet are in the dust of the 
holy fatherland, but about our head blows the clear, pure air of 
heaven, which is not of this world, for this world passes, and God 
remains.’’ Hegel would remind us that God is spirit. 

History for the historian! And for him to answer one question. 
A very decisive passage of Schénfeld’s essay hinges about the dis- 
tinction between ‘‘distincts’’ and opposites (p. 38). Unless this 
reviewer is wrong, it was Croce who first pointed out Hegel’s mis- 
take of treating ‘‘distincts’’ as opposites. To whom does Schon- 
feld owe his thanks ? 
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La philosophie de Jules Lequier. JEAN GRENIER. Paris: Société 
d’éditions ‘‘les Belles Lettres.’’ (Publications de la Faculté des 
Lettres d’Alger, III¢ Serie, Tome X.) 1936, 343 p. 

La liberté. Jutes Lequier. Textes inédits présentés par JEAN 
GRENIER. Paris: J. Vrin. 1936. 163 pp. 18 frs. 

It is unlikely that the tardy resurrection of Jules Lequier (1814— 

1862) in these two volumes will arouse much interest outside the 
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circle of those who are zealous students of Breton Catholicism, Celti- 
cism, and romanticism. He has been known hitherto, if at all, ‘‘as 
a friend of Renouvier who invented an original method of demon- 
strating free will.’’ He published nothing during his life-time; 
and the writings now piously put in print are fragmentary and 
difficult. Lequier was always somewhat unbalanced: his exit from 
the Polytechnique, where he met Renouvier, was marked by a one- 
man sit-down strike against the jury which failed him; and he 
virtually continued the same tactics against his fellow-men for most 
of the rest of his life, which he spent in Brittany, ‘‘ferociously 
alone,’’ desperately seeking the glory of having written, in twenty 
years, the perfect argument for free will. Dr. Grenier holds that 
Lequier’s influence has been almost wholly exerted through Renouv- 
ier, who owed him much; but that Renouvier falsified his friend’s 
position in all sincerity by secularizing him as a sort of pragmatist, 
when he was only a remote and devoutly Catholic precursor of any 
such tendencies. 
H. A. L. 


The Cult of Antiquity and the French Revolutionaries. A Study in 
the Development of the Revolutionary Spirit. Haroup T. PARKER. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1937. ix-+ 215 pp. 


$2.00. 


The purpose of this excellent little book is ‘‘to trace what mem- 
bers of the French revolutionary generation, and especially what 
revolutionaries, thought of antiquity from the high school to the 
guillotine; and second, to show how what they thought sometimes 
affected their state of mind and their action’’ (p. viii). This pur- 
pose has been fully achieved so far as the first part of it is concerned, 
and in the opinion of the writer of this notice almost as fully so far 
as the second part is concerned. ‘‘Almost,’’ because there is in phil- 
osophical circles—and indeed in historical—some question of whether 
thought affects conduct at all, and that question has not been dis- 
cussed by Mr. Parker. 

With this possible reservation, the volume ought to become the 
authority upon the matter it discusses. It is brief, but not super- 
ficial, very heavily documented, and supplemented with a copious 
bibliography. The author has utilized not only printed material, 
but in some cases unprinted manuscripts from the archives. It 
would have been excusable if the author had allowed himself to ex- 
tend his comments and quotations, yet in no case has he yielded to 
the temptation to be prolix, but assumes that his readers are adults 
capable of seeing a point without having it poked into their eyes. 
Such commendable conduct is only too rare. 

G. B. 
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The Logical Structure of Science. A. CorNELIUS BENJAMIN. 
(Psyche Monographs: No. 9.) London: Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Trubner & Co., Ltd. 1936. 344 pp. 10/6. 


It is difficult to summarize briefly the ‘‘critical positivism’’ ex- 
pounded in this book. Its cardinal theses seem to be these: We 
must begin with that which is ‘‘clearly given’’ and define the ‘‘ob- 
scurely given’’ in terms of it. Adequate knowledge is not simply 
pictorial and descriptive; it must also be explanatory, thereby em- 
ploying constructs or ‘‘supposititious symbols’’ which do not refer 
directly to the ‘‘clearly given.’’ But constructs are not therefore 
to be dismissed as without existential reference; they are indirectly 
‘“‘derivable’’ from the ‘‘clearly given’’ via operations upon descrip- 
tive and other symbols, and refer to the ‘‘obscurely given.’’ Con- 
sequently, the ‘‘derivation’’ of constructs and explanatory theories 
is capable of being formalized, and a “‘logie of discovery’’ is pos- 
sible in principle. Moreover, since there is no sharp line of de- 
marcation between the ‘‘clearly’’ and ‘‘obseurely given,’’ there is 
none between an extensional and an intensional definition of sym- 
bols; hence a sharp distinction between synthetic and analytic 
propositions is untenable, and an empirical theory of logic and 
mathematics must regard them as having reference to the ‘‘given’’ 
in some form. 

These views are developed with more or less detail, against a 
background of a metaphysics of ‘‘oceurrents.’’ Professor Benjamin 
has many shrewd things to say, even though his argument is fre- 
quently difficult to follow. Especially interesting are the chapters 
on the three stages of scientific knowledge; and the discussion of the 
‘‘generality’’ of symbols, as depending upon the way they are used 
rather than upon their referring to ‘‘general objects’’ such as uni- 
versals, is highly stimulating. 

Nevertheless, the book seems to me singularly unclear and un- 
persuasive at many points. I must simply catalogue some of its 
“obscurely given’’ contents for the sake of brevity. Although oc- 
currents are said to be the basic subject-matter of science, no ade- 
quate discussion accompanies the introduction of the term. All 
occurrents are claimed to have a common characteristic, immedi- 
ately recognizable, though Professor Benjamin confesses he is un- 
able to say what this characteristic is. Indeed, to judge from his 
examples, everything mentionable is an occurrent, and one wonders 
just what is the value of such a non-differentiating term for the 
study of science. Nor do I understand what Professor Benjamin 
means by his claim that the scientist must go to the philosopher 
for the justification of his methods, or by his statement ‘‘That 
knowledge may be legitimately known is incapable of demonstra- 
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tion.’? What he says in abstracto about scientific cognition, that it 
contains awareness and content of awareness as two major aspects, 
leads one to suspect that a dualistic psychology of act and content 
is at the bottom of many of his difficulties and analyses; certainly 
some of the dicta he lays down seem to be consequences of such an 
approach. Thus he declares that science may be rendered intel- 
ligible if objects are rational, that we can know objects only if 
they are such as can be known, but that science is possible only if 
objects exhibit in themselves the same rationality which they ex- 
hibit in the context of cognition. An ‘‘operational’’ theory of 
meaning according to which operations are defined as the temporally 
successive awarenesses of the elements of a dyadic complex, consist- 
ing of an operator and the results of an operation, does not seem to 
me to differ essentially from those traditional theories of meaning 
against which contemporary empirical philosophies have been a 
protest. 

Qn more special points Professor Benjamin’s arguments also 
seem to me questionable. Thus his account of synthetic and analytic 
propositions accepts in so many words the doctrine that synthetic 
propositions are analytic ones in the making; and it does not occur 
to him to ask whether it is the same proposition which is now syn- 
thetic, now analytic. Again, while his ‘‘derivation’’ of logical re- 
lations from the relations between occurrents is often suggestive, 
some of the discussion, such as the derivation of the contradictory 
relation, seems to me wholly verbal and specious. Furthermore, 
the program for formalizing the derivation of supposititious sym- 
bols from the ‘‘elearly given’’ via operational routes through 
symbols, remains little else than a program. One would like to see 
the details which support such a statement as this: ‘‘Molecules in 
motion do not seem to be at all the same sort of thing as heat; yet 
it seems clear that the notion of molecules in motion arose, originally 
and in its highly indeterminate form, out of the descriptive concept 
of heat.’’ I think Professor Benjamin misreads the task of science 
when he demands for ‘‘adequate knowledge’’ a complete one-to-one 
correspondence between every kind of occurrent and their relations 
on the one hand and symbols and their relations on the other. 

Consequently, while it seems to me that Professor Benjamin has 
tackled an important and difficult job and that he has struggled 
with it manfully, namely, the analysis of the relations of scientific 
entities to perceived entities, I do not think that his essay is a very 
illuminating account of those relations. His approach is much too 
general and abstract, and his formulations ambiguous just at those 
points where precision is most badly needed. Nonetheless, his book 
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should prove a stimulus to further analyses of a nest of problems 
which are eminently worthy of a philosopher’s best efforts. 
E. N. 


(ieschichte der Geschichtsphilosophie. JOHANNES THYSSEN. (Ge- 
schichte der Philosophie, 11.) Berlin: Junker und Diinnhaupt. 
1936. viii+ 141 pp. 8 M. 


Thyssen offers a students’ textbook on the history of the phi- 
losophy of history. He deals almost exclusively with German and 
French thinkers. It is a disproportionate book, giving but a score 
of pages to the times up to the Renaissance, and only four pages 
to that whole age and the seventeenth century, whereas the discus- 
sion of Hegel covers a whole score of pages. Schelling is presented 
unsatisfactorily ; the paragraphs on Burckhardt and Dilthey are 
well worth reading. Thyssen stops with Nietzsche, excusing him- 
self with an alleged custom of historians to exclude things present. 

Comte’s term ‘‘consensus’’ is an obsession with Thyssen, who 
takes for a ‘‘theory’’ the notion of a certain conformity to be ob- 
served between the more or less contemporaneous phenomena of a 
given age. <A sociologist may, in his leisure hours, ask himself 
whether ‘‘there is’? such a consensus, or whether it ‘‘exists only 
partially.’’ But it is precisely the function of the philosophy of 
history to rid historiography from pseudo-concepts. 


Fritz MARTI. 
UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND. 


Contemporary Indian Philosophy. Edited by S. RADHAKRISHNAN 
and J. H. Murrneap. (Library of Philosophy.) New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 1936. 375 pp. $4.00. 

This is a companion volume to the Contemporary British Phi- 
losophy and the Contemporary American Philosophy published a 
few years ago under the editorship of Professor Muirhead. It is 
the collaborative work of fourteen Indian thinkers, each of whom 
contributes a statement of his own philosophical position, inter- 
woven at times with a little interesting autobiographical informa- 
tion. Nearly all of the fourteen seem to be well versed in both 
Indian and European philosophy and to have been influenced to 
some extent by both in the formation of their own views. In fact 
with the less realistic members of the group it is often hard to say 
whether Hegel or Samkara has been the more important. To this 
West-Eastern idealism it may be said six of the contributors be- 
long ; two of the fourteen favor a rather British type of empiricism ; 
four have very little to say on metaphysical matters; one works 
out a somewhat original combination of British neo-realism and the 
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monism of the Gita; and one (the only Parsee of the group), clings 
to his native religion in stressing the moral category, but seeks to 
unite with this a form of monism which is perhaps more Christian 
than Zoroastrian or Hindu. Two of those who refrain from dis- 
cussing metaphysical problems are, naturally, the two members of 
the group who are not technical philosophers—namely, Tagore and 
Gandhi. Why Mr. Gandhi should have been asked to contribute 
is a difficult question; for he belongs among Indian philosophers 
about as much as St. Francis belongs among the great Scholastics; 
and from the length of his contribution (one page), it, would seem 
that Mr. Gandhi is of the same opinion as the pfesent writer. 
Tagore, on the other hand, writes a delightful essay dealing in leis- 
urely fashion with beauty, literature, his own development, and 
the interpretation of reality in terms of art. Of the twelve other 
contributors the best known in this country are probably Ananda 
Coomaraswamy, Bhagavan Das, S. Radhakrishnan, and Surendra- 
nath Dasgupta. The first three of these belong to those I have 
classed as ‘‘ East-West idealists,’’ Bhagavan Das presenting an in- 
teresting combination of Samkara and Fichte. Dasgupta, the 
greatest authority in the group on Indian philosophy, devotes his 
space largely to an attack on some of the fundamental concepts of 
Hinduism, and a vigorous presentation of a rather un-Indian em- 
piricism. Except for Professor Wadia all of the contributors to the 
volume are Hindus. Several Mohammedan thinkers, the Preface 
informs us, were invited to participate, but all excused themselves. 
Is this symptomatic of the weight of Koranic authority that still 
presses rather heavily upon Indian Islam ? 

Certainly there is no pressure of authority inhibiting those who 
did contribute. They are free in their thought, as Hindu phi- 
losophers have usually been. The volume they have presented to 
us shows Indian philosophy today as a very living and sturdy growth 
and one that promises well for the future. 


JAMES BIsseTT PRATT. 
WILLIAMS COLLEGE. 


The Cathedral. A Gothic Pilgrimage. HELEN Huss PARKHURST. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 1936. xiii+ 304 pp. $4.00. 


Professor Parkhurst had written a book that should interest those 
professionally concerned with philosophy and the philosophy of re- 
ligion and of cultures, no less than amateurs of medieval architec- 
ture. For the former it might indeed be wise to turn at once, at 
the author’s own suggestion in her Preface, to Parts II and Ill, 
“‘The Invisible’? and ‘‘The Incorruptible,’’ respectively—rather 
than to Part I, ‘‘The Visible’’—where the cathedral is ‘viewed i 
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the larger context of poetry, music, legend, ritual, and symbolism,”’ 
where the aim is ‘‘to portray the cathedral not only as the focus 
of mediaeval life, but as the mirror of that life, reflecting with amaz- 
ing completeness the beliefs, hopes, fears, dreams, and mystical 
imaginings of mediaeval man’’ (Preface, p. v). 

Professor Parkhurst has set herself a difficult task, for in order 
to do what she has done with such comprehensiveness and tact, to 
give a portrait of the Platonic essence of The Cathedral, she has 
needed to be at once an architect, an iconographer, and a philosopher. 
Interesting and discerning as her analysis of the ‘‘visible’’ cathe- 
dral is, it is her treatment of the ‘‘invisible’’ edifice that more par- 
ticularly will reward the special interests of readers of this JOURNAL. 
The chapter titles themselves of the latter half of the book will 
indicate what Miss Parkhurst has tried to do and, in the judgment 
of this reviewer, has done with marked clarity and beauty. For 
below the often eloquent rhetoric to which she is lifted by her sub- 
ject-matter, the themes of this book stand out with intellectual rigor. 
“The Sacred Drama,’’ rich with illustration, treats the cathedral 
as religious ritual, ‘‘a translation into dramatic terms of the essen- 
tial beliefs of mediaeval man’’ (p. 202). In the ‘‘Word Made 
Flesh,’’ the cathedral is treated as a Divine Comedy in glass and 
stone. But the true theme of the book comes out in the final chap- 
ter, ‘‘The Essential Cathedral,’’ where the cathedral is treated as 
“an edifice of symbols,’’ ‘‘peopled with throngs belonging to a 
world beyond time and space, ... a simulacrum not only of the 
human scene but of the celestial city where dwell Mary and all the 
saints and the myriad hosts of angels, and where, from everlasting 
to everlasting, God abides’’ (p. 262). This theme of the City of 
God is familiar to students of philosophy. It shines with a new 
familiarity and the cathedral becomes its comprehensive document 
in these persuasive pages. 


I. E. 


Le phénoméne de l’art. Grorces Mortier. Paris: Boivin & Cie. 
1936. 237 pp. 20 frs. 


This industrious production, apparently a Ph.D. thesis, is divided 
into two parts, one historical, one analytic, neither of which offers 
anything new in the way of information and nothing much new in 
the way of insight—unless it be regarded as sound history to base 
the author’s ‘‘more personal views’’ on an examination exclusively 
of the principal doctrines that ‘‘l’esprit germanique et |’esprit 
francais’? have contributed to the subject of esthetics. 

The first two chapters of the second part offer themselves as a 
study of the esthetic activity; ‘‘ils sont destinés 4 faire saisir com- 
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ment l’activité esthétique opére sur la réalité et le genre de connais- 
sance qu’elle nous en livre’’ (p. 9). Beauty is defined as the result 
in which the esthetic activity culminates, and which ‘‘incarnates”’ 
itself in a work of art. The esthetic activity ‘‘abstracts’’ us from 
the reality in which we are engaged and enables us to organize that 
reality as an object of contemplation (cf. pp. 190, 191). Reality 
thus contemplated is beauty, and beauty thus incarnate is a work 
of art. ‘‘Dieu, s’il existe, doit certainement envisager son univers 
comme intégralement beau’’ (p. 200). This theme, echoing at once 
Schopenhauer and Plato, is repeated rather than developed for two 
hundred and thirty pages. A notion is made into a treatise, marked 
neither by dialectical ingenuity nor precise observation. They ap- 
parently do not order these things better in France. 
I. E. 


Sozial, geistig und kulturell. Eine grundsdtzliche Betrachtwung 
uiber die Elemente des zwischenmenschlichen Lebens. WLroro.p 
von Wiese. Leipzig. Hans Buske. 1936. 31 pp. M. .90. 


This brief discussion of the interrelatedness of human beings in 
general does not add much to the author’s recent (1931, 1933) very 
lengthy analyses except brevity and lucidity, but these are substan- 
tial advantages. The Zwischenmenschliche, Wiese rightly points 
out, is not to be identified with either the Seelischen, the Geistigen, 
or the Kulturellen. His reply to Sombart’s objection that human 
interrelatedness can not be isolated from the spiritual atmosphere 
and that consequently formal sociology has no subject-matter, is 
also quite acceptable. What he says, in effect, is that if Sombart 
were right, no science could have a subject-matter. Formal soci- 
ology should not be rebuked for isolating certain relations, a thing 
which all science must do, but for isolating them from the relevant 
factors of historical development, and from the specific economic 
and political circumstances of a particular period. 

V. J. McG. 


The If’s and Ought’s of Ethics. A Preface to Moral Philosophy. 
Ceci, De Boer. Grand Rapids: William B. Erdmans Publish- 
ing Company. 1936. xv-+ 379 pp. $2.50. 

This is an exceptionally sober, critical, and clear textbook. In 
it are discussed the basic moral problems and ideas with a judicious 
emphasis on what has both historical significance and current rele- 
vance. To my mind it most successfully draws on the best recent 
literature in moral theory, without over-emphasizing (for college 
students) current polemics. To do this the author has exercised 
enviable self-restraint, for he evidently has made considerable prog- 
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ress towards his own theory, and may well be expected to make more 
distinctive contributions in the future to current problems. 

The first part of the work is occupied with a critique of four 
classic attempts to reduce ‘‘intrinsic goodness’’ to other ideas, viz., 
happiness, self-realization, formal obligation, and evolutionary sur- 
vival. The second part is devoted to five particular problems: moral 
freedom, rights, legal justice, economic justice, and sex morality. In 
these last chapters the author inevitably gets into many ‘‘ifs’’ and 
‘“‘oughts’’ which can scarcely be ‘‘of ethies’’ and which those more 
competent in the sciences to which these questions of fact or policy 
belong would criticize severely. On the whole, however, by not at- 
tempting to cover everything (this is in all conscience enough!), 
Professor De Boer has prevented his text from becoming a super- 
ficial survey, and has given to the themes he has chosen enough crit- 
ical cireumspection to make them appear in their true dignity and 
in their real difficulties. The student is thus genuinely introduced 
to moral philosophy and not ‘‘fed up’’ with it. 


H. W. S. 


Neuere Fortschritte in den exakten Wissenschaften. Fiinf Wiener 


Vortrige, Dritter Zyklus. Wien: Franz Deuticke. 1936. Pp. 
132. RM. 3.60. 


In this third series of popular lectures delivered at the Univer- 
sity of Vienna the high standards of previous years are maintained. 
The titles of the essays are as follows: ‘‘Vitamine und ihre Bedeut- 
ung,’ by Ernst Spath; ‘‘Die physikalischen Entdeckungen der 
letzten Jahre,’’ by Hans Thirring; ‘‘Extreme Versuchsbedingungen 
als Quelle des Fortschrittes,’? by Hermann Mark; ‘‘Prinzipielle 
Fragen der modernen Physik,’’ by Werner Heisenberg; and 
‘Einige neuere Fortschritte in der exakten Behandlung sozialwis- 
senschaftlicher Probleme,’’ by Karl Menger. One sadly misses the 
late Hans Hahn from the list of contributors. 

The last two essays alone have general philosophic bearings. 
Heisenberg shows in what sense quantum physics can be said to 
replace the classical theories, even when the latter are part of the 
apparatus employed in conducting research upon the former. His 
main thesis is that the precision of even scientific terms is not ab- 
solute, and that revolutions in physics occur when the applicability 
of an accepted theory is compromised by the discovery of fatal 
vagueness in its concepts. Menger defends the use of rational, 
mathematical methods in the social sciences as against the Geis- 
leswissenschaftler, and illustrates their power in the theory of mar- 
ginal utility and in his own ‘‘extensional’’ sociological ethics. Al- 
though no concrete results emerge from their use which are 
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comparable with those achieved in the physical sciences, he shows 
effectively that there is no valid ground for rejecting them in prin- 
ciple. 

E. N. 


American Philosophies of Religion. HENry NELSON WIEMAN and 
BERNARD EUGENE MELAND. Chicago and New York: Willett, 
Clark & Company. 1936. Pp. xiii+ 370. $3.00. 

It is no easy task to pigeonhole fifty-six philosophies of religion. 
Critics have already expressed their contempt of this attempt. I 
have heard some of the men involved pronounce anathema upon 
this book because of its catalogue system. Nevertheless, I like it and 
I think that the broad classifications it gives (supernaturalism, 
idealism, romanticism, and naturalism) is justifiable as patterns or 
types of current American religious philosophies. After all, is not 
the thinking of each man set in a pattern? The book itself reveals 
the particular mental-set of its authors; classifications, Judgments, 
evaluations are set in the framework of two specific forms of nat- 
uralism. At the conclusion of the volume there is a symposium by 
Richards, Brightman, Macintosh, Ames, and the editors. 

VERGILIUS FERM. 

THE COLLEGE OF WOOSTER. 
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Creel, Herrlee Glessner: The Birth of China. A Study of the 
Formative Period of Chinese Civilization. New York: Reynal & 
Hitcheock (A John Day Book). 1937. 402 pp. $3.75. 

Ives, Howard Colby: Portals to Freedom. Issued in Commemo- 
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States of America, April to December, 1912. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. 1937. 253 pp. $2.25. 

Parente, Alfredo: La morte dell’idealismo e gli undice argomenti 
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Logos. Anno XX, Fase. 1. Programma metafisico: La Re- 
dazione. Diritto e giustizia: A. Carlini. Problemi della cosmologia 
di Anassimandro: R. Mondolfo. Realismo e superrealismo: C. Car- 
bonara. L’idealismo eritico di I. Petrone: M. F. Sciacca. Dialet- 
tica: G. Guerra. II significato e i limiti dell’ironia di Soerate: M. F. 
Sciacca. Agnosticismo e relativismo: M. F. Sciacca. L’umanesimo 
e l’anima moderna: EL. Di Leo. Discussioni—Problemi dello spirit- 
ualismo de A. Carlini: M. F. Sciacca. L’esperienza etico-religiosa 
di S. Kierkegaard: M. F. Sciacca. Un eritico del ritorno alla 
natura: R. Lazzarini. 

GIORNALE CrITICO DELLA FiLosoriA ITALIANA. Anno XVIII, 
Fase. I. Arte e filosofia: A. Giannotu. Il problema morale e la cos- 
tituzione del soggetto: F. Romano. la liberta della cultura e la 
cultura come liberta: G. Tinivella. Appunti su G. Bruno in Ing- 
hilterra: l’avversario di Oxford: N. Orsini. Intorno a Luerezio: 
N. Terzaghi. 

THe New Scuouasticism. Xol. XI, No. 2. Thomas le Cis- 
tercien: Le commentaire du Cantique des Cantiques; pour dissiper 
une équivoque: G. Théry. Towards a Vital Philosophy: Virgil 
Michel. Kant on the Propositions of Pure Mathematics: J. J. 
Toohey. 

Rivista pI FinosormaA NeEo-ScouasticaA. Anno XXIX, Fase. 1. 
Religione e filosofia nel pensiero idealistico e nella gnoseologia 
tomistica: Grazioso Ceriam. L’esprit du coneret: Léon Veuthey. 
La liberta e il fato nella filosofia di Marsilio Ficino: Marian Heitz- 
man. Riflessioni sulla polemica Orestano-Olgiati: Carmelo Ottavi- 
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Olgiati. 

THE JOURNAL OF SympBouic Logic. Volume I, Number 4. A 
Bibliography of Symbolic Logie (1666-1935). 

BULLETIN DE LA Soci£T£ FRANCAISE DE PHILOSOPHIE. 36 Année, 
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M. Lazard, G. Marcel, J. de Pange, A. Rivaud, P. Salzi, S. Wein- 
berg. Lettres de M. Blondel, R. Lenoir. 

REVUE DE METAPHYSIQUE ET DE Morag, 44 Année, No. 2. In- 
dividualité et interaction dans le monde physique: L. de Broglie. 
La psychologie de la croyance et le mysticisme (suite et fin): P. 
Janet. Psychologie et biologie: A. Burloud. Une biographie psy- 
chologique de William James: E. Duprat. La notion de fait 
psychique, par Robert Blanché: O. Pozzo di Borgo. Etat, com- 
munauté internationale et société des nations: L. Le Fur. 

PuiLosopHy or Science. Vol. 4, No. 2. The Meaning of Sim- 
Plicity in Physics: R. B. Lindsay. Some Dangers Connected with 
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Mathematical Applications: J. K. Senior. The Measurement of 
Time: A First Chapter of Physics: C. A. Richmond. Directive 
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Otto Neurath. 
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Lewin. The Aesthetic Experience: A Psychological Description: 
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Croce: Werner Gunther. Société romande de philosophie. Treizi- 
éme rapport annuel: Arnold Reymond. 
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der Bibliothek von S. Antonio in Padua und seine Quistionen: F. 
Pelster. Pour une édition de Gérard d’Abbeville: P. Glorieuz. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


The JourNAL is pleased to announce that Professor John Her- 
man Randall, Jr. has been added to the Board of Editors. 


Professor John Laird, Regius Professor of Moral Philosophy at 
the University of Aberdeen, will come to Columbia University as 
Visiting Professor of Philosophy for the spring semester of 1938. 
He will offer a lecture course on British Philosophy in the Twen- 
tieth Century and an advanced study course in metaphysics. 


Dr. Richard B. Hocking of the University of Minnesota has been 
appointed Assistant Professor of Philosophy at Williams College. 





